THE  FUTURE  IN EDUCATION

current literature of his own day, with all its obvious
advantages, is utterly unable to rival.1

c When he has had experience of life.' Read Homer and
Horace by all means, says Newman; feed mind and eye
and ear with their images and language and music; but
do not expect to understand what they are really talking
about before you are forty.

This truth was first brought home to me more than thirty
years ago one December day, as I walked, down the road
from Argentieres to Chamonix after a snowfall, and sud-
denly from the abyss of unconscious memory a line of
Virgil rose into my mind and I found myself repeating

Sed iacet aggeribus niveis informis et alto
Terra gelu*

I had read the words at school and no doubt translated
them glibly ethe earth lies formless under snow-drifts and
deep frost'; but suddenly, with the snow scene before my
eyes, I perceived for the first time what Virgil meant by
the epithet informis', 'without form*, and how perfectly it
describes the work of snow, which literally does make the
world formless, blurring the sharp outlines of roofs and
eaves, of pines and rocks and mountain ridges, taking from
them their definiteness of shape and form. Yet how many
times before that day had I read the words without seeing
what they really mean! It is not that the word informis
meant nothing to me when I was an undergraduate; but
it meant much less than its full meaning. Personal ex-
perience was necessary to real understanding.

It is a familiar phenomenon how something which we
have read or heard, without paying much attention to it
or seeing much meaning in. it, some lines of poetry, a pas-
sage in a book, some remark of a lecturer or schoolmaster

1 Grammar of Assent, p. 78.                    s Gewgics, 3, 354.